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II 
Baierlein, Missionary to the Chippewas 


Baierlein came to Frankenmuth on June 10, 1847, in response 
to a deepfelt need on the part of Craemer and the young mission 
colony.*® Work having increased considerably, Craemer found it 
difficult to look after the wants of both the congregation and the 
Indian mission. If the stated purpose of the Frankenmuth colony 
was to be realized, if the congregation was to be a focal point from 
which the Gospel message would radiate to the Chippewas, further 
assistance was imperative. Baierlein provided that assistance. Now 
Craemer could give more time to the needs of his colony, since he 
no longer had to divide his activities between white man and red 
man, and Baierlein was free to devote his energy to evangelizing 
the aborigines. 

At Frankenmuth, Baierlein became the Lutheran pastor of the 
Indians who inhabited the surrounding area.*‘ He built a log cabin 
and received the Indian boys into his new home.** Furthermore, he 
continued instructing the Indian children Craemer had gathered. 
He taught them the principles of the Christian religion as well as 
the “three R’s.” With the aid of an Indian interpreter he 
preached to the Indians every Sunday, but he soon realized that 


_ to be effective he must learn the Chippewa language.” The neces- 


sity of direct communication with the Indians was essential for 


establishing the proper rapport between Indian and white man, and 


* Mr. Schoenfuhs is a graduate of Concordia Seminary, St.Louis, Mo., at 
present a fellow in The School for Graduate Studies. Part I appeared in XXVII 
(Oct., 1954). 
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Baierlein discovered this early in his ministry. He began to study 
the difficult Chippewa tongue and was able to master it in a few 
years.’ ath 

The efforts of Baierlein and Craemer were not without suc- 
cess." On July 8, 1847, three Indian children were baptized, and 
on July 26 an Indian boy and girl arrived in order to receive 
Christian instruction. On the following day the mother of these 
children brought several other children for instruction. Further 
encouragement came with the arrival on the 28th of an Indian 
chief and his wife. They desired to inquire into the nature of the 
Lutheran faith.” Both spoke with Craemer and Baierlein and 
indicated that they would speak in turn to their tribe about Chris- 
tianity and might have themselves baptized if they could be con- 
vinced of the truth of the Christian religion. In a letter to the 
Leipzig Mission in March of the following year Baierlein reported 
that six Indians had been baptized, four between the ages of ten 
and sixteen, and two but a few weeks old. He wrote of the con- 
tinued progress of the children who were attending the school, but 
he cautioned against thinking of these children as model students 
or as Christians.** Only patient love coupled with diligent instruc- 


tion can bring success. 

In order to gain the greatest number of converts as well as to 
inform the neighboring tribes of the purpose of the Frankenmuth 
establishment, the missionary made a number of important journeys 
into the interior, one of which led to the founding of the mission 
station of Bethany. During the spring of 1848 Baierlein determined 
_ to visit a number of Indian tribes, especially the tribe of Chief 
Bemassike.* He had previously visited the chief, and Bemassike 
had been at the colony. He was interested in having his tribe 
instructed in the faith and invited one of the missionaries to settle 
among his people at Pine River.” Together with his interpreter, 
Baierlein arrived at the village. They found the chief in deep 
mourning over the death of his young nephew. The boy had been 
killed accidentally when he fell into the fire as he and others were 
making sugar. Bemassike mourned the death of his nephew in 
usual Indian fashion. He blackened his face and placed an Amer- 
ican flag over the boy’s grave. Upon being invited into the chief’s 
home, Baierlein spoke to him of Christ and the coming Judgment 
and reminded Bemassike and the other Indians, who had by now 
gathered about him, that Christ alone could bring peace. Bemassike 
answered that what he had heard was true and that he would 
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respond to the missionary’s admonition even if his own people 


tefused to do so. After comforting the bereaved Indian, Baierlein 


departed but promised to return and with their consent settle 
among them.” 

After a day’s journey Baierlein reached another Indian settle- 
ment and determined to address the inhabitants about their spiritual 
welfare. But here the missionary was ill received. To a question 
as to their hope of a future life one Indian replied that he knew 
nothing about a heaven or hell and that he cared even less. Having 
admonished them, Baierlein returned home, only to learn that the 
Methodists had sought to estrange the Indians from their Lutheran 
faith.’ The Methodists told the Indians that if they would con- 
tinue to refuse to accept the Methodist faith, the Government 
would seize their land and move them to the Far West. Baierlein 
had often encountered such machinations and told the Indians that 
if they would refuse Christian baptism, they would take up their 
abode not across the Mississippi but in hell. 

Once again Baierlein visited Bemassike’s people and discussed 
with them the possibility of settling among them. He wanted to 
leave Frankenmuth earlier but could not, for he had an injured 
arm. He had sustained a fracture when his horse and wagon 
tumbled down a hill. Nevertheless, after a two weeks’ rest, Baier- 
lein decided he would make the trip and left Frankenmuth on 
May 30, 1848. In three days he reached the Pine River and the 
village of thirty Indian huts. Baierlein had hoped to be able to 
address the entire village on the day of his arrival. Instead, he 
found an Indian drinking party in progress. Several Indian adults 
did welcome him at Bemassike’s hut, giving Baierlein the oppor- 
tunity to address them on the importance of his mission. Since it 
was Ascension day, Baierlein spoke to them and the chief of the 
significance of this day for the Christian Church.” 

On the following day the entire village congregated at the 
chief’s hut to discuss the suggestion that Baierlein live among them 
to instruct them and their children in the Word of God. Baierlein 
furnishes an interesting description of the character and dress of _ 
the Chippewas as they gathered about him. The Indians presented 
a picturesque sight as they approached the missionary. Many were 
dressed in their best costumes, however poor they might be, and 
both men and women wore red embroidered stockings. Several of 
the Indians were mourning a departed member of their family and 
had painted their faces black. Others had colored their faces with 
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red paint, a sign of great joy. The women carried their babies 
or led their children by the hand, while the men walked stoically 
alongside smoking their pipes. Seated on fallen logs or kneeling 
upon the ground, they awaited the appearance of Baierlein and 
chief Bemassike.” 

The missionary, seeing that the Indians had now readied them- 
selves for the discussion, left the hut and approached them. He told 
them that he had come to make known to them the Great Spirit, 
who had not only created all things, as they already knew, but who 
had loved them and all men in that He sent to them His Son, Jesus 
Christ. This Jesus came in order to free them from their sins and 
had accomplished this purpose when He died and rose again for 
them. Baierlein went on to tell them that even as one could only 
teach the right destination of a town or city by traveling upon the 
tight way, so one could enter heaven only if he followed the way 
that leads to heaven —if he believed in Christ as his Savior from 
sin. Baierlein had come to them to teach them that way. He stated 
that he wished to preach to the adults and to erect a school in which 
the young would learn both God’s Word and the rudiments of 
secular learning. Baierlein added that he would not compel them to 
accept his proposition and that it was up to them to decide whether 
_ or not they would want him to dwell among them and to be their 
pastor and teacher.*” 

A long period of silence ensued, broken only. when the chief 
arose to speak. As far as he was concerned, Baierlein should take 
up his abode with them and teach them the Word. Soon other 
Indians chimed in, saying that it would be a good idea to have a 
~ school for the children, since the school at Frankenmuth was too 
far away for their children to attend. The chief considered the 
matter settled and shook the missionary’s hand. Baierlein again 
addressed the group because he wanted them to be certain that his 
mission was not one of mere teacher, but that he was first and 
foremost a preacher of the Gospel and the Gospel was his primary 
concern. They will have a teacher of their children only if they 
accept him as a preacher to all. To this end the adults must promise 
to attend the church services and not only to send the children to 
school. The matter being settled, Baierlein informed the Indians 
that he would return to them in fourteen days and that in the 
meantime they should erect two huts, one for himself and another 
for the interpreter. After some concluding remarks Baierlein 
departed for a visit to Sauaban’s tribe.” 
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Sauaban and his tribe were located at Swan Creek.” Before 
Baierlein’s arrival in America, Sauaban had shown an interest in the 
Frankenmuth endeavor by sending five children to the Lutheran 
school. Hence Baierlein sought to strengthen this relationship 
when he and his interpreter journeyed to Swan Creek. Arriving 
at the village, Baierlein saw a number of the Indians drunk and 
noticed an attitude of hostility. Locating the chief, he informed 
him of his earlier visit when the tribe had been away hunting and 
then told of his willingness to preach to him Christ. But Sauaban 
replied: $6 , 

I have already told you and Craemer that I wish to have nothing to 


do with Christianity, I have no desire to be in heaven but want to be 
where my fathers now reside.®4 


Though Sauaban himself refused to become a Christian, he did 
not forbid his people to listen to Baierlein and to follow him. He 
added that if the people chose Christianity, it would be better to 
follow Baierlein than the Methodists, since the Lutherans gave 
better instruction.”” Baierlein addressed the people, telling them of 
their sins and of God’s grace in Jesus, narrating to them the life 
of Christ. Several young men heeded these words and declared 
that they would follow Christ. Thereupon Baierlein departed and 
returned to Frankenmuth. 

Baierlein now prepared to dwell among Bemassike’s people at 
Pine River. In order to reach this Indian encampment from Frank- 
enmuth, one had to travel northwest up the Tittabawassee River for 
twenty-one miles until it meets the Chippewa River. The traveler 
then would come across a number of log cabins about a mile up 
the Chippewa River. Two miles from this point was the junction 
of the Pine and Chippewa Rivers. Bemassike’s village could finally 
be reached by crossing the Chippewa and following a path on the 
shore of the Pine and going in a southwesterly direction.” 

On July 19, 1848, Baierlein and six Franconians started for the 
Indian village. When they arrived at the camp, most likely on the 
22d, they beheld a distressing sight. The Indians were starving. 
Seeing the missionary and his companions, they hastened to them © 
and begged for food. Baierlein could not aid them, for he had only 
enough for his own necessities. The scene was one of such abject 
poverty that he named the new mission “Bethany,” that is, “house 
of poverty.” *’ Meanwhile his companions began to erect a log 
cabin for Baierlein and his young wife, who arrived at its comple- 
tion. It was used for the school as well. Baierlein at first, however, 
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lived in an Indian dwelling which proved to be uncomfortable as 
well as inadequate for his studies. Often he found himself holding 
an umbrella in one hand to shield himself from the rain, while 
his other hand held a Bible.® 

The inhospitable surroundings were not the only hindrances 
which plagued Baierlein as he began his labors among the Chip- 
pewas. As was characteristic of all Indians, the Chippewas of Be- 
massike’s tribe were suspicious of all white men, and Baierlein was 
no exception. The fact that the young missionary was unable to sup- 
ply their physical needs may have contributed to their distrustful- 
ness. When he began his school, only eight children attended. They 
were the guinea pigs for the other Indian children. If they survived 
the first weeks of school, the Indians would send the other children 
to the white man’s institution. The Indians soon learned to trust 
the missionary, and the other children were given to his care. 
Baierlein instructed them every day in their own language as well 
as in German and in English. The children studied the familiar 
Bible stories and memorized several hymns and Catechism selec- 
tions. By the beginning of 1849 Baierlein had nineteen enrolled 
in his day school. In addition, he inaugurated an orphan school 
for children who had lost one or both parents and who could not 
_be supported by their relatives. Several of these children Baierlein 
fed, clothed, and sheltered in his own small home. In return for 
these services, the children did manual chores in the home and in 
the fields. 

It is not surprising that Baierlein’s first converts were children. 
_ They had been exposed to the New Testament faith in their daily 
instructions and soon trusted both the missionary and the mis- 
sionary’s faith. The approaching Christmas season put both chil- 
dren and missionary into a spirit of joy as well as hopeful expecta- 
tion. Preparations had been made to bring the spirit and customs 
of Christmas into the wilderness. The children busied themselves 
learning Martin Luther’s Christmas hymn From Heaven Above 
to Earth I Come, which Baierlein and his interpreter had translated 
into the Chippewa language. Mrs. Baierlein made jackets, trousers, 
shirts, skirts, and other articles of clothing for the Indian children.” 
On Christmas Eve approximately forty persons assembled in the 
small log cabin. Baierlein read Isaiah 9 as well as the nativity story 
and spoke to the Indians about the meaning of Christmas. At the 
completion of the service the Indians with their children gathered 
about the Christmas tree and received their gifts." Nineteen plates 
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had been placed below the tree. Each one contained some bread 
and apples, which were also distributed among the children.” 
It certainly was a most memorable occasion for all, for the Christ- 
mas story was strange to most of the Indians and the Christmas 


tree and gifts stranger still. 


Ten Indian children soon requested Baptism. These children 
had been studying the doctrine of Baptism in school and therefore 
asked the missionary to baptize them.’ Most of the children were 
sons, daughters, or nephews of the old Indian chief Bemassike. 
Baierlein invited Craemer to perform the baptismal rite, since he 
was not as yet ordained, and so, just before the new year, the chil- 
dren were baptized and received Christian names.’* Prior to the 


baptism, Baierlein’s wife gave birth to her first child, a daughter, 


who was baptized with the Indian children.” She had been named 
Theodosia. Two other daughtets were born to the Baierlein family 
while they worked among the Chippewas in Michigan. Theophile 
was born on September 20, 1850, and Ulrike was born on 
May 7, 1852."° 

We have already stated that the adult Chippewas were not 
at first receptive to the missionary’s message; that they were averse 
to sending their children to Baierlein’s school. Drunkenness, spir- 
itual indifference, and haphazard church attendance contributed 
to the young missionaty’s difficulties.” Excessive drinking was 
perhaps the worst obstacle. It was common among all Indian tribes 
and a result of their contact with white traders, who were always 
anxious to sell their ware among the unsuspecting Indians. They 
often charged exorbitant prices and diluted the whiskey with large 
quantities of water. Bethany had its share of drunkenness brought 
about by such white intercourse, for two traders were established 
nearby and distributed whiskey to both children and adults, in- 
cluding some of Baierlein’s pupils. One of these traders. was so 
incensed at Baierlein that he openly threatened him, though the 
threat was not carried out.* A year before this, Baierlein’s life 
had been threatened by a number of drunken Indians, who disliked 
the missionary. However, no harm came to him, though Baierlein 
was quite concerned.” The*influence of these whiskey vendors was 
so strong that even Baierlein’s interpreter succumbed and: became 
a “drunkard and a trader.” *° Baierlein often-complained about the 
petnicious influence of the white man in general and the trader in 
particular. Not only the traders were a menace to Indian: society, 
but also other white men, including those in governmental positions: 
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They cared little about the Indian’s material welfare and less for 
the Indian’s spiritual and moral condition. Bemassike, the Indian 
chief, also saw the damage that was being done among his people 
by the unscrupulous whites and therefore wrote a letter in 1849 to 
the President of the United States. In this letter he complained. 
about the unwholesome conditions brought about by the sale and 
consumption of whiskey.*' He writes: 

You told me that you would take care of me, that my children would 
be clothed and that I would hardly recognize my wife in her fine clothes 
and jewels. But as often as I look about me, things appear the same. 
I see no fine clothes and jewels, and my wife appears the same. You have 
taken my land, and I have received nothing in return. Now I am old, 
and you can no longer do anything for me. But you can do something 
for my son. Do not forget it! 82 : 


The immoral character of the traders:and the administrators 
_ played havoc with the missionary’s spiritual ministrations, and 
churchmen of other denominations contributed to Baierlein’s dif- 
ficulties and the Indians’ confusion. Both the Roman Catholics 
and the Methodists sought to create suspicion and hostility among 
the Chippewas toward their pastor. In a letter written on August 1, 
1849, Baierlein mentions the activities of the Romanists and the 
Methodists. He says that such competition on the part of different 
denominations for the Indians’ souls causes them to think of the 
missionaries as metre vendors of religion, who peddle their spiritual 
goods from village to village.** The Methodists were, perhaps, the 
most aggressive, and Baierlein as well as Craemer constantly 
remarked about their deceitfulness and obnoxious slanders.** Many 
Methodists were located near. the Pine River and sought to gain 
converts from among the Chippewas at Bethany. They told the 
Indians that they would find the “Germans” to be deceivers and 
untrustworthy and warned them not to associate with them. Unable, 
however, to make any great inroads into the Bethany Mission, the 
Methodists in 1850 left Pine River and moved to another river and 
continued their proselytism from there.*° The Methodists received 
_ encouragement to continue their activities when, in 1852, the new 
Indian agent was a Methodist.*° This unnamed layman actively 
supported the Methodist cause by conducting religious meetings 
among the Indians whom he visited. With the continuous incur- 
sions into the Lutheran mission, it was only natural that some 
Indians defected to the Methodist camp. In January, 1852, Baier- 
lein was compelled to mention that though the congregation had 
grown to forty-one souls, two women left to join the Methodist 
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Church, having married husbands affiliated with that communion.” 
On another occasion a number of Methodists attempted to prevent 


a four-year-old Indian girl from being baptized by Baierlein. They 


employed the girl’s two older brothers as spokesmen of the Meth- 
odist cause but were unsuccessful in deterring the young child. 
She was baptized by Baierlein in spite of the protests.** 

Baierlein’s work was not limited to the Bethany Indians, but 
the missionary, using Bethany as his base of operation, visited sut- 
rounding tribes in the hope of winning some of the Indians for 
the Gospel. Here, among the unconverted Indians, denominational 
competition was at its height. The Methodists would accuse the 
Romans of interfering in their area of work, while Baierlein would 
likewise accuse the Methodists of undermining his message. Baier- 
lein’s missionary ttips were a great disappointment and failure. 
Except for a few Indians won, the missionary’s efforts failed. He 
made several trips to the Indian settlement at Swan River, sixty 
miles from Bethany, in the hope of converting the tribe or at least 
some of the Indians. These attempts also failed. He had visited 
this tribe as early as 1843. Then Sauaban the chief gave Baierlein 
some encouragement, for he told the missionary that under no 
citcumstances would he become a Methodist.*? Naturally, Baierlein 
was greatly surprised when, upon a return visit, he learned that 
Sauaban had become a Methodist. He asked the chief what had 
caused him to change his mind, to which Sauaban replied: 

As you can see, I have not yet grown any wings with which I can 
fly to heaven as the Methodists always do. But because they never gave 
me a second’s rest and constantly pestered me, I decided to permit them 
to baptize me, so that they might leave me some peace in my old age.?? 
Nor did Baierlein have any greater success with any of the other 
tribes he visited. Half of a tribe of Indians living thirty miles from 
Bethany, near the Tittabawasse River, became Methodists, while 
half of another band of Indians dwelling near the Maple River, 
forty miles from Bethany, adopted the Roman Catholic faith.” 

Though the Bethany Indians may have been suspicious of 
Baierlein, and in some cases even hostile to him, they nevertheless . 
kept their word and not only sent their children to school but also 
attended the divine services. These first services were held every 
Sunday morning in the log cabin schoolhouse before the erection 
of the new church in 1851. Here the Indians, young and old, 
assembled to hear Baierlein preach the Gospel. On these occasions 
the Indians would not hesitate to converse with their neighbors or 
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interrupt the preacher to inject their own thoughts. The children 
played on the floor, while the men smoked their pipes. Baierlein 
did all he could to continue the service and to impress upon the 
Indians the need for a proper devotional attitude and decorum.” 

At first the missionary’s sermons were translated for the assem- 
bled Indians, but later, after Baierlein had learned the difficult 
Chippewa language, he could dispense with the use of an inter- 
preter and address the Indians in their own tongue. It is uncertain 
as to when the language was mastered by Baierlein.*’ The problem 
of interpretation and communication was always a difficult one, and 
all the missionaries worked together in order to overcome this bar- 
tier. Missionaries Craemer and Auch translated Martin Luther’s 
Small Catechism, and Baierlein translated several German hymns 
and portions of Isaiah and the Psalter. He also revised the New 
Testament, which seems to have been a Roman Catholic transla- 
tion.”* In addition to these translations, Baierlein wrote a textbook 
for his pupils which was divided into two parts, a speller and a 
reader. The missionary had to travel 150 miles to Detroit to super- 
vise its printing.” 

Through the continued preaching of the Gospel and the patient 
pastoral care of the missionary, the adult Indians followed in the 
footsteps of their children in receiving Christian instruction and 
accepting Baptism. In February, 1850, Baierlein’s congregation 
numbered but fifteen souls, most of them being children.°® In Oc- 
tober of the same year the missionary could report an increase of 
eleven souls, seven adults and four children.°’ More Indian adults 
were submitting to Baptism, and church members withstood the 
temptations of their heathen neighbors. Baierlein mentions that one 
young Indian woman refused to obey her heathen husband’s com- 
mands that she deny her faith. Another Indian woman was threat- 
ened by her half-breed husband, but she replied that she must obey 
God rather than man.”* On November 17, 1850, Baierlein baptized 
a hundred-year-old blind Indian woman whose name was Sarah.” 
She proved to be one of the missionary’s most faithful converts. 
Even though she was totally blind and often plagued with pain, 
she never failed to worship her Lord, and Baierlein visited her every 
day, read to her a portion of the Scriptures, and prayed with her. 
Other converts were brought into the church, and Baierlein could 
report a total of forty-one souls in December, 1851, among whom 
was the widow of the old Indian chief Bemassike. He had died the 
year before without being baptized.’ Before Bemassike’s widow 
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was baptized, she offered her sick child for baptism. The child was 
baptized, but died two days later. Baierlein feared that the child’s 
death might be blamed on the baptismal rite, and a Methodist 
tried to convey that idea, but Bemassike’s widow did not succumb. 
Instead she was received into church membership after Christmas, 
especially requesting that it be after Christmas lest it be thought 
that she permitted herself to be baptized Christmas Day in order 
to receive the annual Christmas gifts which Baierlein distributed to 
the members. Upon being baptized, she received the Christian name 
Salome.** . 

As early as August, 1850, after returning from a trip to the 
Indian mission station at Sebewaing, where a new church was ded- 
icated, Baierlein thought of erecting a church of his own.’ With 
the increased number of conversions and the rising church attend- 
ance, a new church became imperative. Baierlein therefore in 1851 
decided to erect a log church, but did not wish to utilize the funds 
of the mission committee of the Missouri Synod. He used instead 
the money that was at hand.’ An English merchant also loaned 
Baierlein 200 dollars without interest.'"* Baierlein hired another 
man, and together they erected the church building. It was built 
alongside the log cabin, which Baierlein now used as a sacristy. 
The church building had six high windows as well as a tower which 
contained a bell ordered from Chicago. The interior of the church 
had two rows of pews, the pulpit, and the altar. Friends from 
Dresden, Germany, donated altar vestments, and the Graf von 
Einsiedel presented the congregation with a beautiful crucifix.’ 
The church was completed sometime in the fall of 1851, and regular 
services were held in it by November of the same year. It was during 
this time that Ernst Gustav Hermann Miessler arrived in Bethany, 
having been sent by the Leipzig Mission Society to assist Baier- 
lein.*°’ He mentions that upon his arrival the new church with its 
tower and church bell “stood as a worthy decoration for the entire 
colony.” *°" | 

Before Baierlein undertook to erect a church he was determined 
to convince the Chippewas to settle permanently in Bethany and . 
to farm the land. The Indian’s dependence upon the hunt for food 
coupled with his migratory nature had been the great stumbling 
block to the establishment of any permanent mission. Baierlein fre- 
quently complained that his school and church services were poorly 
attended — since the Indians would be absent from Bethany hunt- 
ing in the forests or making sugar. Hence as early as 1848 Baier- 
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lein attempted to induce the Indians to accept a more permanent 
abode, but whenever he suggested it, they would merely reply: 
“Yes, we know that it is true, and we'll do it whenever we have 
some time,” and there the matter would rest.'°* Nevertheless, an 
old medicine man promised to build himself a log cabin and became 
the first Indian to erect a permanent home.’”? With the death of 
Bemassike, in the spring of 1850, the Indian men turned to Baierlein 
for advice. They asked him how they could improve their material 
welfare. Every spring the Indians experienced a season of starva- 
tion, sickness, and often death. The missionary advised them to 
erect log cabins and to farm the soil, planting potatoes and other 
vegetables. But the Indians would have none of it. Their fathers 
had dwelt in tents, and they could not bring themselves to break 
with the past. At another meeting with the men he promised the 
first one who would build a log cabin home free nails and free 
materials for windows. But no one accepted this offer. For a long 
time nothing happened until one day the chief’s daughter, a Chris- 
tian widow, volunteered to erect the first home. When the men 
beheld the new log cabin, they immediately decided to do the same 
and besieged the missionary with requests for nails and materials 
for the windows. Bethany now took on the appearance of a regular 

village. Though the Indians did not give up the hunt, they did 
not remain dependent on it for their subsistence, but began to till 
the soil and to raise various crops. Winter and spring no longer 
brought starvation; and since the Indians busied themselves with 
their fields, they no longer left Bethany as often as they had in the 
past, but remained at home. Hence both school and church attend- 
~ ance became more regular, and the mission became permanent.””° 


The Leipzig Mission Society had determined to send Baierlein 
to India, but illness and the needs of Craemer brought Baierlein 
to America. But once in America, the missionary determined to 
remain among the Indians permanently. He never thought that 
he would receive his former call and sail for India. Nevertheless 
the missionary never lost his interest in the mission activities of his — 
brethren in India and sought to awaken a similar interest among 
his co-workers in America. To this end he contributed a number 
of articles for the Lutheraner. He told his readers about the early 
Lutheran missions in India and the present work of the Leipzig 
Mission."'* While the missionary informed his readers of the won- 
derful mission opportunities in India, the Leipzig Mission Society, 
faced with a serious shortage of men, decided to call Baierlein to 
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India. In a letter written on July 17, 1852, and addressed to the 
Mission Committee of the Missouri Synod, the Leipzig Mission 


Society informed the Missouri Synod of their plight and for- 


mally requested them to release Baierlein from his work in Bethany 
and, if possible, permit him to depart for Germany “in this same 
year.” Baierlein received the call to India at this same time. 
He states that it was not the first time he considered forsaking 
his beloved Indians. Earlier he had thought of returning to Ger- 
many because of his health, having been ill quite frequently. But 
now it was a call to another land which would bring about his 
separation from Bethany. Though he had come to love his Indians, 
and they in turn honored him, he nevertheless resolved to heed the 
mission call. He says that there could be no question as to whether 
or not he would accept the call. His life’s vocation was to be a 
missionary, and as a missionary he must be ready to go anywhere 
at any time.” For Baierlein the matter was decided; as soon as 
possible he would sail for Germany and from there to India. 

Baierlein now had to inform his Indians that he would leave 
them in order to serve the church in India. He chose to tell his 
Indians during a regular divine service. His text for that Sunday 
was in Acts 20, which treats of the Apostle Paul’s farewell address 
to the elders of the church at Ephesus. At the conclusion of the 
sermon Baierlein informed the Indians of his coming departure. 
He said: 

Now, my dear friends, I have always loved you, and have loved to 
dwell among you. And as you accepted the Word of God, which alone 
can sanctify our souls, I loved you even more. I had thought that I would 
spend my last remaining days among you and, when God would call me 
home, to sleep among you until the resurrection of the dead. I never 
considered any other separation from you except death. But you know, as 
I often have told you, that God’s thoughts and God’s ways are not our 
ways. Often we do not understand His leadership, but it is always holy, 
wise, just, and good. Now God, my Lord, has called me from you to 
another people who live far across the sea and do not know God’s name. 
The Lord has called me, and I must heed His call. I must and will go.'™* 

The days before their departure were ones of sadness for the 
Indians and the missionary. Quite frequently Indians came to visit — 
the missionaty’s family and bid them all farewell. The old blind 
Sarah visited Baierlein twice a day and another Indian convert, 
Pemagojin, visited the missionary every day. He would sit silently 
and, before leaving, he would say to Baierlein: “I shall not witness 
your departure, I cannot witness your departure, and I do not want 
to see it.” A day before this departure Pemagojin came again 
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to Baierlein as he was busy packing his belongings. He again sat 
silently watching his pastor’s every move. Suddenly, however, he 
arose and, embracing Baierlein, kissed him. When he had performed 
his last act of love, he hastened out of the house. He kept his word 
and was not present at Baierlein’s departure. 

Baierlein, his wife, and three small daughters left Bethany 
together with their maid on May 19, 1853.""° The canoe in which 
they were to travel had been prepared for the trip. The Indians 
who were to accompany the group brought their canoes alongside. 
Also present at this occasion were Pastor G.E. C.F. Sievers, the 
president of the Mission Committee, and his wife. They came to 
bid the Baierleins farewell and to exhort the Indians to remain 
faithful to the Word, which Baierlein had brought them. Every- 
thing was ready for their voyage, but the missionary remained in 
the chapel which he had built and prayed that God would safely 
keep “his red children.” *** As he was about to leave the chapel and 
board his canoe, Sievers approached him and offered the thanks 
of the Mission Committee for all he had done. Baierlein then 
entered his canoe. Escorted by many canoes, the Baierleins left 
Bethany. As they departed, Sievers and the Indians sang the Ger- 
man hymn “Allein Gott in der Hoeh sei Ehr und Dank fuer seine 

Gnade.” "* Around midnight they reached the home of a German 
family, where they spent the night. The next morning Baierlein 
baptized an infant, and then they continued their trip downstream 
on the Pine River, reaching Saginaw the next day. From here they 
traveled by wagon to Pontiac, where they boarded a train which 
took them to Detroit.” From Detroit they sailed to Buffalo, a 

- trip which took twelve hours. In Buffalo, Baierlein visited the Buf- 

falo Synod, which was meeting in convention, and he also traveled 
to Cleveland, where the Missouri Synod held its convention.” 

After leaving his colleagues and friends, Baierlein and his family 

proceeded to Albany by train and then by ship down the Hudson 
to New York City. On June 28, 1853, they boarded the Patria 

and set sail for Germany. They reached Bremen on July 25.* 

Baierlein offered a number of suggestions for the improvement 
of the mission at Bethany before he sailed to Germany. In 1850 
he had written that the best thing that could happen to Bethany 
was to have a settlement of Christian people living with the Indians 
similar to the Frankenmuth colony.” However, as we have seen, 
nothing materialized, although a few white settlers lived nearby. 
But in most cases they were not Lutherans. In January, 1853, 
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Baierlein addressed an interesting letter to the Mission Committee 
of the Missouri Synod. In this letter he commented on the work 
of the committee and offered some suggestions to improve both the 
committee and the mission. He begins by saying that the might 
of heathenism is completely broken and that there remains only 
one heathen family living in Bethany. However, the same cannot 
be said for the might of Methodism, which remains a constant 
source of anxiety and is “the cause why any Indian still remains 
a heathen.” ** Baierlein now proceeds to give advice to the com- 
mittee. First of all, he tells them “not to fail to take seriously the 
reports of your missionaries and write them frequently, encouraging 
them in their work.” ** He says that Bethany has never received 
any communications from them by which the laborers were en- 
couraged and the relationship to the committee strengthened. “It 
is in behalf of future missionaries and the Indian congregation,” 
says Baierlein, “that I make this petition.” °° Secondly, he urges 
the mission committee to visit the Indian mission either personally 
or through a representative. At the same time the committee should 
visit the school, encouraging the Indian children by word and ex- 
ample. Baierlein offers two other suggestions. He tells them that 
it could serve the Indian mission program more effectively if the 
committee would reside near the place of operation and would be 
acquainted with the mission needs at first hand. He suggests that 
the mission committee be allowed to act on matters related to the 
mission stations immediately and not be forced to delay their action 
until a synodical convention. Finally, in one of his last articles, 
Baierlein appealed to the readers of the Lutheraner to give their 
full support to their missions and missionaries.7° In order to under- 
score his appeal, he reminds the readers what the German Lutherans 
had accomplished for missions and what the Indians themselves 
had done. “Surely,” concludes Baierlein, “if these German and 
Indian Christians can give so generously of their material wealth 
to the missions of the church, then the Lutheraner reader will, yea, 
must do likewise.” °" 

Baierlein had labored approximately six years among the Chip-- 
pewa Indians in Michigan, five years of which he lived with the 
Indians at Bethany. When he came to Bethany, he found only 
spiritual and material poverty, suspicion, and even hostility. But 
after five years of tireless devotion he left behind an organized 
congregation of fifty-eight souls and had erected both a church and 
a school building.”* Furthermore, the Indians had settled down. 
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They had begun building homes and farming the land. They 
formed a well-knit community in which the church was the center 
of activity. But, most important of all, God through Baierlein 
gave to the Indians faith. This was his main reason for coming to 
America and settling among the heathen in the wilderness. This 
he accomplished through preaching the Gospel and administering 
the Sacraments. True, there were no mass conversions. In many 
cases the old and the young, the poor and the sick, had harkened 
to the white man’s message and had accepted the white man’s God, 
but what mattered to the missionary was that there were some who 
came to Christ. They were his spiritual children, and he was their 
spiritual father. Now he turned to a new continent and a new 
people. Here he was to labor thirty-three years before his retire- 


ment and death. (To be continued ) 
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The First Decade of Our India bison 
By HERMAN H. KOPPELMANN * 
Sixty candles are burning on the birthday cake of our 
India Mission, the Missouri Evangelical Lutheran India Mission 
(M: E. L. I..M. for short) this year. On January 20, 1895, the 


first of our missionaries set foot on the soil of India at econ 
the port of entry for those coming into India by way of Galombe, 


~ Ceylon. 


Even at sixty our mission is the baby among Lutheran missions 
in India, with the exception of one begun in 1941 by the World 
Mission Prayer League. Indeed in 1956 the India churches will be 


celebrating the 250th anniversary of the coming of the first Prot- 


estant missionaries to their country. These were the Lutherans 
B. Ziegenbalg and H. Pluetschau, who came to the then Danish 
colony of Tranquebar, whose work was carried on by the Leipzig 
Mission, then by the Church of Sweden Mission, and today is 
known as the Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church.” The Andrha 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, in fellowship with the U.L.C.A,, 
dates back to the days of “Father” J. C. F. Heyer in 1842.° The 
South Andrha Church, related to the A.L.C., was begun by the 
Hermannsburg Mission Society in 1865.* At least five other groups 
were started by European missionaries between 1845 and 1872. The 
total number of Lutherans in India today is very near 600,000 souls,” 


of whom 25,000 hold membership in M. E. L. I. M. 


With all this one must ask himself why the Missouri Synod 
came into India. Today it is rather well known that when a Board 
of Foreign Missions was first elected by Synod, its attention was 
called to Japan. And the Board was calling a Director of Missions 
for Japan and looking about for two men who would pioneer this 
field when specific attention was called to India. 

The Leipzig Mission had given many young men the oppor- 
tunity to serve as missionaries in India since 1841. The Missouri 
Synod supported this work as also that of the Hermannsburg Mis- 
sion, and thus this mission and country were somewhat known to 
Synod’s membership. Missionary E. Baierlein had served among — 
the Indians of Michigan for some years, on loan from the Leipzig 
Mission. After he was sent to India in 1853, he kept up a cortes- 
pondence with friends in America, some of which was published in 


* The Rev. Herman H. Koppelmann is the Assistant Executive Secretary to the 
Board for Missions in Foreign Countries of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. 
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the Lutheraner. In 1876 five missionaries left Leipzig, two of whom 
came to the United States and became prominent in the Missouri 
Synod. One was C. M. Zorn, who published a long list of devo- 
tional and missionary books and wrote much for the Lutheraner. 
The second was Fr. Zucker, who became professor at Concordia 
College, Fort Wayne, and later the first Director of Heathen Mis- 
sions. Dr. C. F. W. Walther at that time already wanted to keep 
these men in India to open a mission in the name of the Synodical 
Conference, but they had left before his letter reached them.® At 
least since 1871 Synod had been supplying its books and periodicals 
to missionaries and native pastors requesting them. During 1871 
this amounted to $193.95.’ At the synodical sessions of 1879 it was 
reported that $400.00 had been spent for this purpose.* Thus the 
various missionaries had opportunity to become acquainted with the 
Missouri Synod. 

In February, 1892, Missionary Naether had presented an essay 
on the divine inspiration of the Scriptures and the inerrancy of the 
same to his conference.” Only about half the missionaries agreed 
with him, and Theodor Naether and his closest companion, Franz 
Mohn, protested the state of doctrinal matters to the Board of the 
Leipzig Mission. Mission Director von Schwartz was sent to India 
_ to re-establish peace, but just the opposite took place, and the two 
protestants were relieved of their office in January, 1894.'° Being 
cut off from funds, they returned to Germany at once. On April 3 
and 4 Naether attended the conference of pastors of the Saxon 
Free Church, of which O. Willkomm, who had left the Leipzig 
Mission with Zorn and Zucker, was president. Being authorized 
_ by his conference, he wrote to Zorn on April 6: “Since Dr. Walther 
felt that the Missouri Synod could support several of us already 
at the time we withdrew, the same thought came to us now. Should 
this not be viewed as a sign from God that just at this time witnesses 
to the truth arise in East India who are ready to work among the 
heathen?” ** This letter brought an immediate response. A meet- 
ing of the St. Louis subcommittee of the Board was held on 
April 24. It was resolved to call a meeting of the Plenary Board 
on May 1 at Fort Wayne and that President Schwan was to be 
invited to attend. At this meeting it was resolved to submit the 
matter of entering India to Districts of Synod still meeting in 1894. 
Should several Districts give a favorable reaction, the two men 
should be invited to come to the States to become acquainted with 
Synod and to give the members of Synod opportunity to be con- 
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vinced at firsthand of the doctrinal unity which existed between 


Synod and these missionaries. Fr. Zucker was chosen Director of 


Missions till the next session of Synod in 1896. (He served five 


additional three-year terms.) Two duties were assigned to him at 


once. He was to be the official examiner.of these men and to draw 
up the regulations for the work to be undertaken. 

The theological examination was completed August ra 1894, 
when Zucker wrote the secretary of the Board, Dr. A. L. Graebner: 
“Tt is clear that they are faithful and well-grounded Lutherans.” 
The regulations were adopted at the Plenary meeting held in 
St. Charles, Mo., ‘October 12 and 13, 1894. It reads: 


1. The purpose'of our mission is to make disciples of Christ out of 
the heathen and to gather them into congregations built on the pure teach- 
ing of the Word of God as the same is witnessed i in the confessional writ- 
ings of the Lutheran Church. | at 

2. The means to be used - ‘the missionaries for fs achievement of 
this purpose is the proclamation of the Gospel through public preaching, 
through the Christian education of the youth, and particularly through 
instruction in schools, private discussions, and the distribution of Christian 
literature, especially doctrinal tracts. 

3. The missionaries are the emissaries Vof Synod to the heathen and 
also, by their call, have entered into an outward churchly relationship with 
the Synod. In the performance of their office they are put under the fra- 
ternal regulations of Synod, particularly under the Board established for 
this purpose. 

4. The direction of the mission is in the hands of the Board established 
by Synod and takes place through the Director, who shall establish and 
maintain contact between the missionaries and the Board. 

5. The missionaries shall report on their work monthly and account 
for the mission moneys which pass through their hands. 

6. The missionaries shall seek fellowship one with one another and to 
that end are to found a conference, with a chairman.chosen by themselves. 
He is to be the legal representative of the mission in India as far as the 
Board is concerned. 

7. At these conferences doctrinal matters shall be discussed and mis- 
sion business taken care of. Detailed minutes of these transactions are to 
be sent the Director: The Board shall name one of the missionaries in 
India as the official correspondent between the missionaries and the Board. 

8. Synod provides an established annual salary for the support of the | 
missionaries. Synod also provides the missionaries with a free home and 


_ takes care of the necessary mission. travel expenses by rail and other vehicles. 


The first salaries were set at £125 sterling a year in India and 
$30 a month until their arrival on the field. 

Naether was also given definite instructions as to his work. 
“(1) Missionary Naether shall travel to India at the end of this 
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year in order first of all to look about for a location for a station 
in the Salem District of the Tamil country. (2) If he believes he 
has found such a place, he shall take up tentative residence there 
and begin with preaching and the possible establishment of a school. 
For the latter purpose he shall have full authority to hire qualified 
native teachers. (3) He shall report to the Director on the results 
of his survey as soon as possible. He shall be careful to give a de- 
tailed description of the place he has chosen and indicate all per- 


F. Zucker, Director of Missions, 1894-1911 


tinent conditions. (4) No agreements shall be made for permanent 
establishment of a station without the consent of the Board.” ” 
On the morning of October 13 the two missionaries were ac- 
cepted as members of Synod through the Western District, which 
was meeting in St. Charles. The men were issued their calls, which 
they accepted at once, and were commissioned the next day. 
“When the bells had called the people to the house of God 
(Immanuel Church, St. Charles, Mo.) on the afternoon of the 21st - 
Sunday after Trinity, there were some 260 members of Synod, be- 
sides the large congregation, who were witnesses of, and partakers 
in, this deeply moving service. The missionaries who were to be 
commissioned sat before the altar steps; in the chancel, from left 


thanks and praise to God.” The 
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to right, were the members of the Board, and among them Professor 
Zucker, the provisional Director of Missions, and Professor Graeb- 
ner, the secretary of the Board, in their ministerial robes. After 
the singing of the hymn Come, Holy Spirit, God and Lord, Pastor 
Zorn of Cleveland entered the pulpit and preached from Mat- 
thew 28 on the mission command of Christ and particularly on 
the God-pleasing fulfillment of the same and the promised blessing 
upon this work. After the sermon, which mightily stirred the hearts 
of all, the Venerable President of the Missouri Synod, Dr. H. C. 
Schwan, delivered a brief heart-warming address based on Acts 
26:16-18 from the altar. This was comforting and encouraging. 
Hereupon followed the solemn obligations and the ordination of 
the missionaries and the words of 
blessing on the part of the two 
assistants, Zucker and Graebner. 
The great earnestness and yet joy- 
ful significance of this service 
touched the hearts of all listeners 
most deeply and filled them with 


importance attached to their service 
may be measured by this, that both 
addresses appeared in the Luth- 
eraner (Vol. 50, No. 22, 26). 

Very quickly these men were Theo. Naether 
on the way back to Germany. The 
Board’s secretary had a letter, dated November 7, which indicates 
safe arrival in Europe despite the fact that the shaft driving the 
ship’s propeller broke. 

But let’s stop and take a look at our men. Naether’s full name 
was Karl Gustav Theodor. He was born in Bautzen, the Kingdom 
of Saxony, the oldest son of the master cobbler Gustav and his wife 
Ida, nee Gelbe. Because of a fault in his vocal organs he did not 
learn to speak until he was three years old. He early had a desire 


to become a missionary. His mother gladly agreed to his plans, but 


the father acceded only with difficulty. But Theodor had to find 
someone to recommend him to a mission school. A school perform- 
ance opened the way. Naether had to represent the school by speak- 
ing at a public celebration. Here he was heard by the town’s senior 
pastor, Wetzke, who was now convinced that Nather could speak 


publicly and that he would make a good missionary. He was com- 
(Continued on page 170) 
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A satirical cartoon by Pastor F. Rubland depicting the Missouri-Buffalo relations of aj 
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s corner. The artist draws a parallel between Cato’s undeviating stand on the destruc- 
of Carthage and Missouri’s attitude toward Buffalo. Mounted on a white horse, Sibler, 
«mer military man, leads the charge of the infantry (left front), consisting chiefly of 
NVisconsin Synod. Note the arm band with “Wisconsin Boys.” J. A. Huegli of Detroit 

3 them on with upraised sword. F. Lochner, appearing a trifle bedraggled, entered the 
arith the Nothwehrblatt. H. Hanser of Buffalo, N. Y., incites the ‘‘New York in- 
*y,”’ also foot soldiers (right front, Dulitz, Munkel, and Ruhland). The veterans 

me right front), comprising Keyl and Stuerken, are armed with sword and crossbow. 
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_ (Continued from page 167) 

-missioned for service on June 1, 1887, upon graduation from the 
Leipzig Mission Seminary. During his school days he had become 
acquainted with the Saxon Free Church, and through a carpenter 
named Lotze of Bautzen he had come to love Missouri and its 
writings. He would even then gladly have joined the Free Church, 
but he was intent upon mission service, and this possibility was not 
offered by the Free Church. Shortly after his commissioning 
Naether and three others went to London to gain proficiency in 
the use of English. Soon he was in India and served in various 
capacities, all of which were excellent training for his later service. 
During language-study time he managed the Tranquebar Press and 
administered the treasury. A part of this time he served an out- 
station and then was given one of his own, “lonesome Panrutti.” 
_ In the spring of 1890 he was moved to Madras, serving two city 
churches and the rural area Chingleput. Here he showed himself, 
first of all, as an evangelist, despite much administrative work. He 
also devoted himself to the promotion of schools and taught in them. 
Three years later he was moved to the large station Tanjore, with 
its widely separated congregations and largely attended schools.“ 
It was this place he had to leave when dismissed from mission service 
in February, 1894. He was happy now that he was to return to 
India. 

He did not stay in Europe very long: He did become engaged 
to Johanna Naumann, a teacher, daughter of the well-known pub- 
lisher.” At the engagement party an offering for missions to the 
heathen was received, amounting to 12 Mark.'® They were married 
in Salem, India, October 29, 1895, four days after she landed in 
Colombo. . 

After less than two months at home we find Naether on the 
Mediterranean on his way to fulfill his calling. On January 7 he 
writes to Dr. F. Pieper, a Board member: “Only ten and one-half 
months ago I traveled this same way, but it all seems like just a week 
ago. Oh, how much has transpired during that time! God be praised 
and thanked for having led everything so wonderfully and gra- 
ciously!” January 20, 1895, we find him in the Salem District, 
where he was to start work. First he stopped with pensioned mis- 
sionary Kempf, who now managed a coffee plantation. He con- 
sulted with all sorts of people and read much in order to determine 
where the first station should be established.** 

“On February 2, soon after five, I came to the travelers’ bunga- 
low (equipped with bed, table, chair, washing facilities) in Krish- 
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nagiti, quite tired, since I could not sleep very well in the bandy 
(oxcart). During the morning I surveyed Krishnagiri itself, which 
lies to the south of a hill by the same name. The hill rises very 
steeply, almost perpendicularly, from the plain and is nearly barren 


rock, crowned with the ruins of a fort which would appear to be 


untakable. There are many Mohammedans in this place. Round 
about there are all sorts of smaller villages. Everywhere one sees 
hills. The roads are lined with mighty banyan and other trees, in 
whose branches live monkeys, which skip about quite freely add 
satisfy their hunger with the fruits of the cactus hedges which grow 
all around. —In the afternoon I went past the Middle School of 
the taluk (township) Board and the hospital to the southeast, where 
the new city of Krishnagiri lies, separated about a mile from the 
old city. This city makes a very good impression with its houses, 
nearly all of them whitewashed, and its even though dusty streets. 
Toward evening, when the sun was setting, I sought to refresh my- 
self by walking about a mile and a half to the northwest. There 
I climbed a small rocky knoll and gained an overwhelming romantic 
view of the neighborhood. In all directions one could see steep, 


_ barren, smooth rock hills and, in the valleys between them, trees 


under which houses were hidden here and there.” *” 


Census figures showed neither Protestant Christian nor mis- 


sionary among the 121,000 inhabitants of the taluk. There were 


only 514 Roman Catholics. In fact, the whole Salem District 
counted only about a thousand Protestant Christians and only two 
Protestant missionaries in a population of 1,600,000. There were 
14,000 Romans in the area. Krishnagiri and its immediate environs 
numbered about nine thousand. “So much is clear,” Naether writes 
in a letter to the Board on February 6, 1895, “that in the Salem 
District alone we can have enough work and that we are not super- 
fluous here.” 

A zealous and devoted evangelist, Naether quickly approached 
Charles George Marshall of the London Mission Society, who was 
stationed in Tripatore. Under date of March 23, 1895, he writes 
him — and this is a sample of his own English —“If our Mission 
Committee approve of it, we intend to begin our missionary opera- 
tions at Krishnagiri, but, as we are sent out to preach the gospel 
to the heathen, we cannot promise to restrict our preaching to the 
town or even the taluk of Krishnagiri. We intend to preach the 
gospel to any heathen we meet, and then all further operations will 
depend on the way God may lead us by showing us an open door. 
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“Our attitude toward any other missionary body will be ‘schied- 
lich, friedlich, i.e., we shall neither intrude into congregations not 
committed to our charge, nor interfere with all those that we know 
are putting themselves under the spiritual care of agents belonging 
to another society, according to Romans 15:20 and 1 Peter 4:15, 
but as the differences between our church and other denominations 
are such as concern doctrines intimately connected with man’s sal- 
vation, we shall in no wise hold back in giving account of our belief 
if asked by anybody according to 1 Peter 3:15. If a member of 
another church will be asking for admission into our community, 
we shall request him to show us a ‘testimonium morum’ given by 
his former pastor, and to notify him of his separation.” 

Naether at once set himself to his real task. He reports that 

he usually rose between 2:30 and 4 in the morning, depending upon 
_ whether he planned to visit some nearby or distant village. He had 
to be on the spot to meet people on the way to work. By about 
9 or 10 he would be home again, and he would take time for break- 
fast, devotions, private reading, and rest. After the noon meal he 
took care of incidental correspondence and other writing until he 
left for school at 3. Here he was busy till 5:30, and then, if strength 
remained, he would go to speak to heathen who were nearby. Since 
it got dark very early, he could speak to the people only on moon- 
lit nights. If he spent the evening at home, he played the violin, 
studied, prepared his diary, or wrote as much as he could of his 
sermon for the next day. Ten o’clock was bedtime, after devotions.” 
In the first year Naether went out to 124 different villages, to 97 
of them repeatedly.”* 
_ As soon as he could, Naether opened a school. But not the 
least problem was securing stability of enrollment. On August 15 
there were nine boys on the list, eight Mohammedans and one 
Hindu. The Hindu stayed away. Two weeks later seven new boys 
were received and on September 5 two others. On September 2 two 
former pupils returned and on September 6 the Hindu mentioned 
above. On September 7 another Mohammedan boy enrolled and 
on September 16 three Hindus. New boys also came on Septem- 
ber 16, 17, and 18, but they failed to return. On September 24 
and 25 another Hindu enrolled each day. Of those present in 
August four of six forgot to return in September. On October 21 
there were 21. Because Naether received boys of all castes, as well 
as “pariahs,” and Mohammedans, he sometimes had difficulties with 
the parents also. The daily schedule of classes is listed thus: 


8:30— 9:30 
9:30—10:00 
10:00—11:00 
2:00— 3:00 


3:45— 4:30 
3:00— 4:30 
4:30— 5:30 


7:30— 8:30 


3:00— 3:45 - 
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Review of Catechism and Bible History 
Reading | 

Dictation or Other Writing 

Arithmetic ai 

Tamil Poetry (upper section) 

Writing (lower section) 

Reading (lower section) 

Arithmetic (lower section) | 

Religion (upper section) 


Catechism and Bible History (all)*° 
aheaGads Kellerbauer 


Help was on the way! How lonely Naether must have felt, 
being the only Christian in his whole taluk. But it was not long 
till he had companionship. G. O. Kellerbauer, resigned from the 


Left to right: F. Forster, G. O. Kellerbauer, R. Freche, F. Mohn, G. Naumann 


Leipzig Mission on March 16, 1895, at once established contact 
with Naether and the Mission Board.’ He is known to have been 
with Naether on April 3. He was born in Chemnitz, Saxony, on 
October 22, 1868, and had studied at Leipzig and Erlangen. He 
was commissioned on Wednesday after Pentecost, 1893, and arrived 
in India on Reformation Day of 1893,”* together with Mission 
Director von Schwartz. About the first event he witnessed was the 
dismissal of Naether and Mohn. That bothered him and caused 
him to examine doctrine and finally to resign and apply to the Mis- 
souri Synod for a position. But it was not till November 20 that 
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the Board felt ready to call him. In the meantime he had prepared 
various doctrinal papers for review by the Board. He was to be 
stationed with Naether, but since he had been active in school, he 
was directed to give special attention to the school. Naether was 
to give prime attention to preaching to the heathen, though both 
were to be active in both fields.”° | 

Finding residential quarters was a real problem. At first 
Naether stayed in the travelers’ bungalow, but since it had been 
set up for the convenience of British government officials, he often 
had to vacate. After almost three months the men were able to 
move into the house of a Mohammedan on May 29.°° This build- 
ing was at the juncture of two heavily traveled roads. There was 
not a single window opening.’ Meanwhile their possessions were 
stored in a room in Salem.”* After the men were married, Naether 
continued to live in the same house, while Kellerbauer moved into 
a schoolhouse.” On April 22 the Board authorized purchase of 
ground and on May 13 the construction of an emergency bungalow. 
The Board did not want to spend much money on residences until 
all doubt had been removed as to the permanence of the station.” 
It was almost two years before the building was completed. 


Franz Mohn 


What happened to Mohn? He was a sick man and was in- 
structed to stay in Germany until his recovery was completed.** For 
a time there was serious doubt as to his ability to return at all.” 
But the Lord gave His blessings to the care, and so Mohn could 
set out for India in January, 1896, with instructions to open a sec- 
ond station. Franz Edward Mohn was born at Weisstrop, neat 
Dresden, Germany, November 4, 1867. He attended elementary 
school and then received private instructions, which made it possible 
for him to enter the Leipzig Mission Seminary. Commissioned in 
1889, he was stationed in Negapatam, near Madras, until his dis- 
missal in February, 1894. On February 25, 1892, he was married 
to Charlotte Brunotte, daughter of a Leipzig missionary. Three 
daughters were born to this union, one of whom lies buried in 
Ambur. “I became a Lutheran through Luthetr’s Commentary on 
Galatians,” says Mohn.” 

The missionaries were to discuss a survey made by Naether for 
the opening of a second station. Ambur, a city of 10,000, lying 
45 miles east of Krishnagiri, was chosen. Some 40,000 people lived 
within six miles of the city. Among these no Protestant work had 
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been done as yet.” * Mohn went to work at once, preaching in 45 
villages in July.*’ Some of his first experiences may be of interest. 
“Often, after the sermon, I have shown the people the way of sal- 
vation on the basis of the Small Catechism and noted how often 
the First Commandment made a very deep impression on them. 
The Catechism was often requested, and explanation of the Cate- 
chism desired. Yes, right now, just at this moment, one was put- 
chased by a pariah for one anna, half a day’s wages; another, also 
a pariah, handed me a half anna, his whole assets at the moment; 
a Sudra gave me at least two coconuts for a Catechism.” ** 

The three missionaries carried on the work. Street and village 
preaching and discussions with individuals took up much of their 
time, though this work was seriously disrupted toward the end of 
1896, when Mohn and Kellerbauer were compelled to spend much 
time supervising the building of their houses.*’ Very much use was 
made of tracts, most of which were written by the men. Usually 
they would invite some villager to read the tract, and then they 
would expand upon it, and after their talk they would distribute 
tracts to all who could read. The goal was to issue a tract each 
month. From 1896 to 1901 forty tracts were produced.** 

All types of reactions came to the fore when the men were 
preaching. Thus Naether reports that once he went out right after 
a heavy rain and marveled that about 30 men stood in the mud 
of the street while he spoke to them for three quarters of an hour. 
When he had finished, one man asked all sorts of questions in- 
tended to cast doubts upon his word. Then, as he prepared to go 
home, someone threw a large clump of wet earth on him and soiled 
his newly washed white jacket. “Still I was as happy as if some- 
one had knighted me.” 

The schools were kept going. Often the obstacles were dis- 
couraging. In early 1896 the illness of Mrs. Naether forced the 
removal of the school from the veranda of the mission residence. 
For two weeks it was conducted at the travelers’ bungalow, in 
Kellerbauer’s quarters. Then for four days classes were held in 
a Brahmin rest house; then for a number of days in the shade of 
a large tree; then the travelers’ bungalow again; and finally back 
to the veranda.*” That was a bad month, but disruptions were 


common. 
R. Freche 


On March 1, 1897, Missionary Reinhold Freche addressed 
a letter to the Board, asking for acceptance into our work.** He 
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was born May 1, 1862, in Kaufburg, Silesia. Though his father 
died before he came to know him, he had a very happy childhood 
in the home of his grandparents. He learned the tailoring trade. 
But a missionary address directed his thinking into other channels, 
and at the age of 23 he entered the Leipzig Mission Seminary, grad- 
uating in 1891. He was commissioned on the occasion of the great 
annual Leipzig Mission Festival on Wednesday after Pentecost the 
same year. By September 26 he was in Madras, where he stayed 
with Naether a few days. Five months later he was stationed in 
Madras as assistant to Naether and stayed with him until he was 
moved to Chingleput. In 1893 he married Selma Maneck of 
Dresden, and this union was, in the course of years, blessed with 
five children.” ; 

His application was carefully screened, as is evidenced by this 
set of questions to which he was asked to respond: __ 
1. What is included in the doctrine of the divinity of the Holy 

Scriptures? 
2. What is included in the concept of the Scripturalness of theology? 
3. What is the relation of our Confessions to the Scriptures and to’ 
the interpretation of the Scriptures? 

4, What are we to think of subordination in the doctrine of God? 


5. What do we teach with regard to the State of Humiliation and 
the State of Exaltation over against the modern kenoticists? 


6. What do we teach of the power and effect of the means of grace 
over against the Calvinists? 

7. Over against the synergists? 

8. Why do we not consider it proper to speak of conversion in the 
narrower sense as something that is achieved by degrees? 

9. In conversion, what is the relation between human conduct and the 
grace which works in the Word? — 

10. In what respect is faith justifying faith? 

11. What is the relation between faith and election? 

12. What is the church? 

13. Who has the right to exercise all the rights of the church? 

14. What is the call into the ministry and what is ordination? 

15. Why and in what respect is also the office of a pastor of a hetero- 
dox church to be respected by us? 

16. What do we teach concerning the Antichrist? 

17. How do we stand with regard to chiliasm? 

18. What do we think of open questions? 


When the Board was satisfied with his position, his call was ap- 
proved February 3, 1898. He was assigned to Vaniyambadi, a tan- 
nary town, ten miles west of Ambur. 


God give a living congregation, a living temple. 
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_ The land on which the mission homes and other facilities were 
built was a gift from the government, an area of fifteen and one- 
half acres.** The spot is beautifully situated at the top of a hill 
from which one can gain a wonderful view of the surrounding ter- 
ritory, but unfortunately it, too, is largely rock. Conference resolved 
not to build here until a satisfactory water supply was found. Hiring 
water coolies would be very expensive.** Three months later, when 
conference met again, it was reported that well digging was going 
on, but no water had been found.*” That problem is still with us. 
But a house had to be built, and from scratch at that. It would 
take 160,000 bricks to complete this job. Since the compound was 
rock and not clay, Freche bought a field for the sake of the clay. 
For the less than $5.00 he received the owner also supplied the nec- 
essaty water. Coolies were paid about 35 cents for 3,000 fresh bricks 
at first, but insisted that because of their size (8><414 <2) they 
could only produce 2,500 for that money. 18,000 were done in a few 
days, but the coolies complained because the many trees had 
kept the sun off the bricks so that they did not harden, and since 
the place was exposed, the roving cows had already run over some 
of them. For a while rains stopped all work. Then the idea came 
to haul the clay and water up on the compound and have all work 
done there. Here Freche had to build a kiln to burn the bricks. 
That meant wood, and that was expensive. So “almost a forest,” 
thirty middle-sized trees, were bought for $10 and cut for fuel. 
Work went ahead rapidly enough, so that the first kiln was ready 
on Monday, November 6, 1898. “The next night the coolies stayed 
there to bank the fire and add wood. The moon was shining. It 
seemed dreary and bewitching to see those black forms sitting 
around the burning ovens.” So the whole building called for much 
attention. “The Word of God was preached to my house servants 
every Sunday but five during the nine months of building, and 
often a goodly number of workers were present also. In June 


I again went out street-preaching. The residence is now built. May 
29 46 ’ 


Other Missionaries 


To complete the staff for that first decade, we must list the 
additional men. On October 14, 1900, just six years after the first 
men were commissioned, Albert Huebener of Kolberg, Pomerania, 
was set aside for the same service in his home church. He had 
received all his preliminary training in Germany and had completed 
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seminary work in St.Louis. The text for the day had been that 
of Dr. Schwan in the first service.*’ After arrival in India he was 
sent to the hills for language study and then served something of 
an apprenticeship under Naether at Krishnagiri from 1902 to 1903. 
He took over the Vaniyambadi station during Freche’s furlough 
from 1903 to 1905. While this statement lies beyond the immediate 
realm of this article, he is the man who later opened our work on 
India’s southern tip at Nagercoil.*® 

In 1902 Candidate F. Forster was called and commissioned at 
the Delegate Synod in Milwaukee by Dr. F. Pieper, on June 11. 
He was the first of the missionaries who received his full training 
in the United States. He was a Milwaukee graduate. His first 
assignment was to help out at Vaniyambadi.* 

The seventh man to enter the India service was Pastor George 
_ A. Naumann. He had received his two college years at Milwaukee 
and finished the St. Louis Seminary in 1898. Four years he served 
the congregations in Glenwood and Woodville, Wis., and three 
preaching places. He accepted the Board’s call in 1902 and was 
commissioned by F. Zucker at Fort Wayne in August. He was as- 
signed to Krishnagiri. He had good mission connections. His sister 
was Mrs. Naether, and his wife was Helene Willkomm, whose 
father has been referred to earlier as a former India missionary 
and president of the Saxon Free Church.” One of his sons is mis- 
sionary in India today. 

Progress 

The work was tortuously slow. Each of the men in his monthly 
and later quarterly reports has at times something to say of the cat- 
calls of the street urchins and other signs of opposition. Thus 
Freche writes: “Recently I could not let myself be seen on the 
streets for mockery and ridicule. Since I distributed many tracts 
in January, the mockery never has let up. The youth, particularly 
the youngest boys, came in droves after my wagon, made fun, and 
demanded tracts, also threw sand and stones after me.”°* 

No doubt this helped these men to appreciate their homes and 
families that much more. Each of them, in turn, sometimes inci- 
dentally, sometimes quite extensively, makes reference to this bless- 
ing. And sorrow entered here also. Naether once wrote: “At the 
present time only Freche is blessed with children. I indeed had two 
children just as he. But at the end of the last hot season the strong 
wind which promised rain but brought none or very little, pinched 
off the tender blossoms within four days. The little girl came to 
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us on a Sunday and left us on a Sunday. She was a real Sunday 
child — always happy, friendly, laughing. She is now spending time 
in the halls of joy with the Master of joy. Her brother, the beloved 
one, who was so happy when he could look at the scrolls and pic- 
tures in the Weimar Bible, who so earnestly and eagerly prayed his 


~ Lord’s Prayer, who very well knew the “Little God” in the manger, 


yes, and Jesus on the cross also, returned to his faithful Savior and 
his right Father on Ascension Day morning.” *” Family devotions, 
strolls with the family of an evening, the very infrequent hill leaves, 


which provided much contact with the family, were much ap- 


preciated. 

Physical hardships often pressed themselves upon the men and 
their families. But things of the spirit came first. Naether writes 
again: “God be praised that we have not yet been spiritually starved 
or thirsted in this heathen wilderness and loneliness; the Holy Scrip- 
tures, good books and papers and periodicals, a Christian wife, the 
getting together with the brethren with whom we have conferences 
every two or three months, when the Lord’s Supper is also cele-_ 
brated, etc., this by the grace of God still keeps us from going 
astray and preserves one in the faith.” °* Perhaps Naether was 
unusual, but in an extensive account he relates how he read the 
German Bible and the French New Testament and various devo- 
tional books. Family devotions were held at noon and before bed. 
If some mission family was about, sermons would be read on Sun- 
day afternoon from some book.” 

One concern which faced the missionaries was that they could 
report on all sorts of things, but no conversions. “I believe many 
a Christian friend in the distant West would be happy if we could 
report catechumens or even baptisms. Day in and day out we pro- 
claim the Word, invite, beg, beseech people to come. But who be- 
lieves our preaching? — so we often ask, all discouraged. But God’s 
Word always restores our courage again. The Lord always gives 
us listeners who seem to listen with great interest and even put ques- 


tions.” Thus Naether wrote the Board on September 30, 1895. And 


slowly the years ticked away — 1896 — 1897 — 1898 — 1899 — and 
then, with the turn of the century, the Lord evidenced His blessing. 

The first baptism is dated March 10, 1900. It took place in 
Ambur. The candidate was one Chinnian, a boy of eighteen years. 
He had been attending Mohn’s school for about two years. When 
Mohn had dismissed his teacher, he put Chinnian in his place. All 
this time Mohn had, of course, been teaching the Christian religion 
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in his school, and one day he was gladdened to hear this serious- 
minded pupil say: “We shall become God’s children.” °* On Jan- 
uaty 16, 1900, he had announced himself for baptism, and after 
daily intensive instruction he was ready to receive the Sacrament 
on March 10. Naether had come the 45 miles to act as witness. 
On Saturday Chinnian underwent an examination of an hour and 
a half by Mohn and answered other questions by Naether. So the 
next day, in the newly whitewashed schoolhouse in Ambur, the 
significant act took place. Mohn preached on Matt. 11:28-30. The 
very choice of text indicates that all were aware that this man was 
taking a momentous step. He chose the name Devasahayam, “God 
help me.’ Bice great rejoicing the church was under se though 


Very soon Naether could report ‘hal he had a congregation, 
- though not of converts from heathenism. These were two teachers 
and their families, formerly members of other missions, who after 
long instruction were accepted into our mission. Geographically they 
had been isolated from their group for some time. Each family 
numbered four.” 
_ Vaniyambadi marked its first baptism on Pentecost of 1901, 
when Freche’s cook and family of seven souls were received into 
the church. This had followed a severe disappointment. Freche 
had built high hopes on one young man. But four days before the 
baptism was scheduled, he was locked into his house and then re- 
moved to Mysore State. Freche never met him again. But with 
the cook’s family a beginning had been made.”* His next baptism 
concerned three girls in a boarding school he had just opened. This 
home could as well have been called an orphanage because Freche 
insisted that he be given legal guardianship of any children he re- 
ceived. These three had lost their mother, and their father had 
wandered off. Relatives had taken the children in, but they made 
their living by begging in the streets. These girls, 8, 5, and 3, were 
baptized on June 30. Since Freche had guardianship, no one could, 
of course, interfere with this action.” Today our boarding homes 
are of quite a different nature. 

In Ambur more were added to the church. On July 28, 1901, 
a youth of nineteen who had been teaching in Mohn’s school re- 
ceived baptism.” On October 6 Pandaram, who had been attend- 
ing school for two and a half years, was joined to the group, and 
on this same’day the new Ambur school was dedicated.®* The next 
two baptisms were emergency actions due to the plague which had 
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raged here for five months. A woman under instruction received 
the Sacrament on her deathbed on February 7, 1902, and Teacher 
Kailasam, who had been exposed to the plague, was baptized two 


days later. On March 16 a class of eleven was received,” and so 


the Ambur church, now known as Immanuel, was on the way to 
becoming the large congregation it is today, with a membership 
of 1,131 souls. | 

Near Vaniyambadi lies the village Thorayeri. Here Freche 
had gained a tannary family. But instructing them was a real chal- 
lenge. The missionary felt they would have to spend full time with 
him for four months. This would mean the man would have to 


give up his work for that period, spending four hours each day 


with Freche and three hours in school, learning the text of the Cate- 
chism. So that the family of the man — his wife, his daughter, and 
his son — could exist, Freche agreed to give each of the three older 
ones two annas a day (about four cents), since that was what they 
earned otherwise. But there were problems to overcome. First the 
women were very hesitant about coming to the missionary’s home, 
but finally that was overcome. Then the people in the village denied 


them water and fire rights. Freche had to step in and settle that 


with a threat of legal action. Then the tax official was going to 
raise their taxes which would permit them to work their own fields, 
from about 20 cents to $2.00, and again the missionary had to — 
step in.”* There were other problems also, but these will indicate 
some of the harassments set in the way of missionary work. The 
persons referred to were baptized on September 29, 1901, together 
with a group of six others.” It is interesting that the father took 
the name Noah. His son was N. Jovan, who became a catechist 
and rendered the mission humble but extremely valuable services.” 
Two of his sons in turn serve the church, N. J. Ezekiel as pastor 
and N. J. Cornelius as member of the high school staff, both in 
Ambur. On Trinity Sunday, 1902, Freche dedicated the first church 
of the mission, seating 150, next to his house in Vaniyambadi.” 


It no longer stands. 


We’ve just about forgotten Kellerbauer. It did not take long 
before Kellerbauer was preaching in villages on his own. He focused 
on Barugur, ten miles east of Krishnagiri, for some time. He would 
stay in the travelers’ bungalow for a week or more at a time. Load- 
ing all his supplies, bedding, etc., plus his wife, servants, and self, 
into a little bandy was a real job. On March 12, 1899, the Board 
designated this as the fourth regular station, with Kellerbauer in 
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charge. The chief work was in the schools, though evangelistic work 
was not neglected. Accounts of mission travels that stretched over — 
many miles, reached many villages, and lasted several days would 
indicate this.°* To make it possible for him to camp out on these 
trips, the Board bought him a tent. 

Early in March, 1903, Freche left for furlough after twelve 
years in India. He was replaced by A. Huebener, who went into 
the work of caring for the congregation and four schools. He also 
went out on expeditions to villages yet untouched by the Gospel. 
He was quite conscious of the shortcomings of the schools, in good 
measure at least because of the little training of the teachers. He 
urged that Vaniyambadi would be an excellent center for a teachers’ 
seminary."” The Board also was urging such a procedure, since there 
was a continual problem in securing somewhat satisfactory teachers. 
_ To this end it allowed the building of a second residence on the 
compound."* a 

And so we return to Krishnagiri, where Naumann had been 
doing his language study particularly and where Naether continued 
his self-denying labors. He had gained two teacher families in 1900, 
and these were much joy to him. In 1903 a sister of one of his 
teachers joined the group. She had belonged to another mission. 
But on August 30 the first heathen was baptized. This was an old 
man who took the appropriate name Simeon.” What a joy that 
must have been to Naether! 

The report on this baptism continues: “For several weeks the 
plague has shown itself here in Krishnagiri. The government has 
done what it can to root out the disease. The whole town has been 
vacated in order to clean everything thoroughly. The people must 
live outside the town in little huts, and the government is giving 
the poorest among them mats to use as roofs. All business has been 
stopped. Of course, our school is suffering also.” ™ 

And shortly came the shocking, startling news that Naether 
was dead, a victim of the plague. The oldest daughter of Teacher 
Adirubam took sick and died after a few days, the morning of 
February 6. On that evening the mother gave birth to a son prema- 
turely, and on the next day, a Sunday, the baby died. This meant 
that the teacher and his wife Lusial had to be removed from the 
_ compound to an isolation camp. Before they were taken, Naether 
gave them Communion. That night Naether buried the baby. The 
next evening he buried Lusial. On Tuesday he felt pains under 
the arms and went to a pharmacist, who pronounced him infected. 
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He went home, wrote letters to his family and friends and certain 
- business houses. He had Teacher Samuel call his family together 
and admonished them to faithfulness. Then he took leave of his 
three children, who were cared for by the Naumanns. On Tuesday 
evening he went to bed to be nursed by his wife and Kellerbauer, 
who came over from Barugur as soon as he was notified. -During 
the remaining days some mission matters were cleared between the 
two men. Mrs. Naether and Kellerbauer also ministered to him spir- 
itually. When pains seemed more severe on Saturday morning, the 
pharmacist was again called in, and to him Naether spoke his last 
clear words: “It’s time.” That afternoon, February 13, 1904, about 
2:30 P. M., “his immortal soul softly and quietly loosed itself from 
the tired body.” That night, about nine o’clock, the remains were 
laid to rest between the bodies of his two children. The widow, 


Penton ensensse 


Grave of Missionary Theodor Naether in India 


Naumann, Teacher Samuel, old Simeon, and Kellerbauer were the 
congregation. The following day Adirubam also died, and on Sun- 
day, February 21, a memorial service was held by the deeply chas- 
tened and sorrowing group at Krishnagiri. The fitting text was 
2 Cor. 6:1-10.* On’ the compound, which Naether himself pur- 
chased, one can see the simple black cross which marks his last rest- 
ing place. It is a memorial erected by the widow, fellow mission- 
aries, friends, and the Mission Board.” 
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The missionaries were stunned for a while. But the work 
kept on. Naumann took over the Krishnagiri station. Toward the 
end of the year we note Kellerbauer printing the first textbook 
for the schools—a memory book. Building projects went on, 
signifying the establishment of schools as outposts for the Gospel. 
Congregations were building up. The missionaries could look for- 
ward hopefully. 

Future decades were to show many more advances. Today 
M.E.L.I. M. is found 400 miles south of Krishnagiri, very near 
the southern tip of the great country, India. Along its western 
coast, stations can be found over some 500 miles. In 1954 two 
Indian pastors were placed as missionaries in the metropolis of Bom- 
bay, a far stretch from the birthplace of our mission." The Lord 
also has given us many souls in Baptism. While the missionaries 
had to wait five years for the first fruits to show themselves, today 
the Lord gives us over 1,500 a year!’’ It is marvelous in our eyes. 
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Ghegede la: Dr. Walther’s ‘‘Pastorale’ into English 
: JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


During the past summer it was the writer’s good fortune to 
preach in the ancient but nevertheless well-preserved church of 
Pastor Friedrich Brunn at Steeden, a small German Dorf, which 
lies about fifty miles northwest of the city of Frankfurt. In spite 
of the.cold weather and the endless showers that poured from the 
low, black clouds the church was filled with devout hearers, who 
still followed the ancient order of service which Pees Brunn had 
introduced. 

After the service the writer inspected the home in which Pastor 
Brunn had lived for nearly half a century, the classrooms in which 
he had instructed the more than 250 candidates for the pastoral 
and pedagogic ministry who were warmly welcomed by Dr. C. F. W. 
Walther and the Missouri Synod in general, and the precious 
archives of the congregation, kept most carefully by Rev. Hermann 
Eikmeier, the former pastor of the congregation. The archives con- 
tain most valuable historical material concerning the Free Church 
which Pastor Brunn founded in 1846 and his richly blessed ministry 
- both in Germany and in our country. Among these items the roster 

of students at Steeden, which Pastor Brunn kept from the begin- 
“ning of his training school until its close, is perhaps the most impor- 
tant. The writer asked Pastor Bikmeiet fot a copy to be published 
in the QUARTERLY. 
To refresh the memory of our gt on. pleas Friedrich 
Brunn and his valuable work in behalf of the Free Churches, it 
may be stated that he was born in 1819 in the Duchy of Nassau 
(Hesse), entered the ministry in 1842, severed his connections with 
the Nassau state church in 1846, and with 26 families founded an 
independent congregation at Steeden. In 1877 he joined the Ev. 
Luth. Free Church of Saxony, now known as the Ev.-Luth. Free 
Church. Before that he had established contact with the Missouri 
Synod (perhaps as early as 1858) through correspondence with 
Professor F. A. Craemer and other leaders of our church. In 1860 
he met Dr. Walther, who then was visiting Germany, and upon 
his suggestion started the preparatory school in his congregation 
which supplied our Synod with more than two hundred pastors and 
teachers. Pastor Brunn died in 1894. 

From the archives of the Steeden church Pastor H. pikideiee 
gave the writer a letter, written by Walther on September 10, 1881, 
in the interest of a translation of his Pastoral Theology into Eng- 
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lish. The addressee remains unknown, since the envelope contain- 
ing the letter was lost. Walther’s letter supplies additional proof 
of his interest in winning English-speaking persons for sound Lu- 
theranism. The following is a translation of the letter. The original 
is preserved in the archives of the Concordia Historical Institute, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Concordia Seminary 
* St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 10, 1881 
Dear FrieND AND BROTHER: ' 


Pardon me for answering your welcome lines of the first of this 
month only today. It was impossible for me to attend to it before. 

The fact that Pastor Janzow has induced you to translate my 
Pastoral Theology into English, and that you have already begun 
to carry out this work, has agreeably surprised me. May God grant 
you health and strength to complete the task. I hope that the book 
will render good service to English-speaking persons, since they 
know so very little of true pastoral practice. 

I certainly am willing to furnish explanations wherever you 
are uncertain about the meaning of words and sentences. How- 
ever, I believe you would do better if you would contact a person 
who is more versed in English than I am. Let me suggest that you 
submit your manuscript for examination and revision to Pastor 
[C.} Kleppisch. Pastor Kleppisch is the son of an American 
{mother } and so has imbibed the English, to use a common phrase, 
with his mother’s milk. He also has exercised himself more than 
others in the English style of religion and theology. There is no 
doubt that he will gladly serve you. By way of doing more than 
necessary [zum Ueberfluss| I will write him today and encourage 
him to help you. 

According to my opinion, the quotations should be given 
accurately and completely also in the English version, and there 

should be mentioned the books [quoted], the pages, and the like. 
; With regard to your wish that in place of the disloyal [des 
abgefallenen| Standard there might appear another English period- 
ical, this wish has already been realized. I am sending you with 
this letter a copy. True, the paper still bears obvious marks of its 


childhood. 


Greetings to you, with cordial love, 
[From] your most devoted 
C.F. W. Walther 
Dr. Walther was 70 years old when he wrote this letter, and 
behind him lay years of ardent predestinarian controversy. 


iv 
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Articles Still Available 
1. The Beginnings of German-Lutheran Churches in Minne- 
sota, Vol. II, two numbers. $1.50. 
2. Brief History of the Slovak hae Church, Vol. III, 
two numbers. $1.50. 
3. The Beginnings of Lutheran Church Work in California, 
Vol. IV, one number. $ .75. 
4. Brief History of Lutheranism in Illinois, Vol. I, two num- 
bers. $1.75. 
5. The Founding of the Lutheran Laymen’s League, Vol. VI, 
one number. $ .75. 
6. The Coming of the Missouri Synod to North Carolina, 
~ Vol. VII, two numbers. $1.50. 
7. The History of Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr., 
Vol. VIII, two numbers. $1.50. 
8. Gotthold Heinrich Loeber, Vol. XI, one number. $ .75. 
9. Lutheranism in Alaska, Vol. XI, one number. $ .75. 
10. The Life of Dr. F. Pfotenhauer, Vol. XIII, one num- 
bet. aS.ai one an 
11. Missouri Synod in Alaska, Vol. XIII, one number. $ .75. 
12. The Story of Die Abendschule, Vol. XVIII, one number. 
$1.75. 
13. The Slovak Synod, 1902—1942, Vol. XV, one number. 
Seo. 
| 14. Short Biography of O. H. Walther, Vol. XVIII, one num- 
bet. Si. 75% 
15. The First Synodical Report of the Missouri Synod, 1847, 
Vol. XIV, one number. $ .75. 
16. The Old Lutherans Come, Vol. XX, one number. $ .25. 
17. Biography of J. A. A. Grabau, Vol. XXIII, XXIV, XXV, 
seven numbers. $5.00. 
18. Biography of W. G. Pe Vol. XXIII, one number. 
$ ioe 
19. Biography of Martin S. Sommer, Vol. XXIII, two num- 
bers. $1.50. 
20. Early Printing in the Missouri Synod, Vol. XXIV, one 
number. $.75. 
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21. Biography of Heinrich C. eclbas Vol. XXIV, XXV, 
four numbers. $3.00. 

22. The Lutheran Church in eee Vol. XXV, one num- 
ber. $ .75. 


_ Humor in the ‘“Witness’’ 
“First OMAHA Dame: ‘You mean to say that you went to 
church last Sunday? Why, the weather was perfectly awful.’ 
“SECOND OmAHA Dawe: ‘Yes, I went; but I arrived there more 
dead than alive.’ 
‘What was the sermon about?’ 


‘Oh, the minister scolded us for about three hours because the 
rest of you didn’t come.’ ” 
The Lutheran Witness, VIL (November 21, 1888), 95 


Church Names in the English District 


By Roger L. Sommer * 


A study of church names among 181 parishes in the English 
District gives first place to communities in which the congregations 
are located. This custom goes back to Virginia and Maryland, 
where it seems place names for churches were popular. Twenty-two 
of our congregations bear such names. However, among pious 
names for churches Redeemer ranks first in the District, with twenty- 
one using that name of the Lord Jesus Christ. In second place is 
Grace with eighteen churches, while Trinity is third with fourteen 
congregations using it. Our Savior is fourth with ten; Faith fifth 
with nine churches. Mount Calvary is in sixth place with eight, 
while Pilgrim and Christ are tied for seventh place with seven pat- 
ishes by that name. St. John with six has eighth place, and Good 
Shepherd with five churches has ninth. Mount Olive and Ascension 
are listed tenth in popularity with four churches so named. Eleventh 
place is divided between St. Paul, Messiah, and Holy Cross with 
three each. Trailing behind in twelfth place with two each are 
Bethany, Bethel, Concordia, Covenant, Gloria Dei, Hope, St. An- 
drew, St. Mark, Unity, and First. The individualists are Angelica, 


* Pastor Sommer is editor of the English District Edition of the Lutheran 
Witness and pastor in Chicago, Ill. 
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Atonement, Berea, Bethesda, Cross, Gethsemane, Immanuel, Mar- 
tin Luther, Memorial, Nazareth, Peace, Resurrection, St. James, 
St. Stephen, St. Michael, a total of fifteen congregations. 


However, if you were to take the predominant name, it would 
be the Second Person of the Godhead, for adding all the churches 
by His name in the District, you have forty-three. The surprise - 
of the whole study is that there are no more churches by the name 
of St. Paul than three and none by the names of St. Peter, St. Mat- 
thew, St. Luke, St. Thomas, Timothy, Salem, Zion, Bethlehem, 
Nativity, Epiphany, Redemption, and-Incarnation. St. Mary’s re- 
mains to be chosen perhaps because Lutheran churches traditionally 
shy of emphasis on her, though there is no reason why it would 
not make a good church name. 


A trend is indicated in the sixty-six-year bisedehe of English 
District congregational nomenclature. The names of the Second 
Person of the Godhead, such as Our Savior, Christ, and Redeemer, 
have grown in popularity. Grace and Trinity have remained firm 
through the years. Faith has increased in usage, whereas Emmanuel, 
Zion, and Salem have disappeared from our rolls. Places names are 
a more popular selection today, but the personal names like Coy- 
ner’s and Mitchell’s have disappeared. The name Tabernacle is 
‘missing, as also the mellifluent titles once vogue among the emo- 
tionalists. 


A Cry for Help 


The archives are badly in need of copies of the official reports 
of the Western District conventions. Anyone who has copies of 
the following, or knows of individuals who have such copies, would 
do the church a great service by sending them to the Historical 
Institute for completion of its records. “i 

Western District Reports needed are: 1931, 1933, 1939. 

The Convention Manuals of the Western District also needed 
by the archives are: 1931, 1933, 1934, 1936, 1942, 1945. 

Undoubtedly some of the older pastors have copies of these 
items in their files. It should be noted that the reports mentioned 
above were not printed but were produced in mimeographed form. 
Some of them are 8!4 by 11 and others 84 by 14 inches. 

Thank you. ALR. Ss 
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, Book Review 

Memoirs of Ernst Moritz Buerger. Translated by Edgar Joachim Buerger. 
Published by Martin Julian Buerger, Lincoln, Massachusetts, Septem- 
ber, 1954. 94 pages, 9X6. $2.00. j : 
A permanent service has been rendered by Pastor Edgar J. Buerger in 
making the Buerger memoirs available in English. E. M. Buerger, born 
February 17, 1806, in Saxony, was a member of the Saxon immigration. 
He helped organize The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod and served 

pastorates in the East and in Minnesota. He died on March 22, 1890. 


It is self-understood that the translator spent many laborious hours in 
deciphering and transcribing and finally translating the memoirs into readable 
English. As he points out: ‘“There has been no effort at literary polish or 
linguistic niceties. There has, instead, been an almost slavish endeavor to 
give a literal translation, in order that a painstaking reader may read him- 
self into the time and spirit of the original author and possibly feel himself 
into his mode of thinking. There has not been any expurgation; hence some 
of the material herein contained may add some new fuel to old conflagrations 
of controversy regarding the settlement at Perry County and the spiritual 
leaders thereof.”” The primary purpose of producing the memoirs in English 
‘was to distribute them among the descendants of the Saxon immigrant. 


In these pages one finds the most complete information on Buerger’s 
life. The story begins with a concise account of the subject’s great-great- 
grandfather, a Lutheran pastor in Saxony. The story is then carried to his 
parents, his early youth and family life. Never detailed, it hurries on to in- 
clude his primary education, his stay at Holy Cross Academy in Dresden, 
concerning which, among other things, he writes: ‘““The conduct among the 
students was just what might be expected under the leadership of unbelieving, 
rationalistic teachers. Religious education was a miserable drivel of heathen 
morality. Only the old ‘Tertius’ offered the classmen of Tertia and Quarta 
something better. I recall one occasion when a teacher (it was the Rector) 
held up a Primaner to ridicule because in a German essay which he had pre- 
pared there occurred some pious thoughts and a prayer directed to Jesus. With 
a ‘Pfui’ he thrust it aside.’’ University life at Leipsig, where the subject 
studied from 1825—1829, is also portrayed. . 

Buerger describes in some detail the difficulties under which a confes- 
sional Lutheran pastor was forced to work in Germany during the days of 
rationalism, paving the way for the Saxon immigration. 

In subsequent chapters Buerger bares his heart as he discusses the immi- 
gration. Out of the utter confusion which resulted in the Perry County 
colonies of the 1840’s, Buerger, having buried his wife in that area, decided 
to return to Germany. Traveling in the fellowship of Lawyer F. A. Marbach, 
he arrived in Buffalo, where a group of Silesians prevailed upon him to serve 
them. These Silesians had immigrated together with Pastor J. A. A. Grabau 
and his party but because of various differences had been excommunicated by 
him. After several unsuccessful efforts to study the congregational proceedings, 
which were in Grabau’s hands, Buerger finally felt constrained to accept their 
call in spite of Grabau’s opposition. Soon the Buffalo Synod, of which 
Grabau was the head, accused Buerger of setting up an “‘opposition altar.” 
Similar situations elsewhere strained the relations between the Buffalo and 
Missouri synods, and a severe conflict followed. At Eden, N. Y., where the 
‘Buffalo Synod congregation had split into two factions, one was served by 
Grabau and the other by Buerger. The Grabau faction was in possession of. 
the church and had boarded up the doors, making it necessary for the Buerger 
group to meet in a public school. The Buerger faction, however, desired to 
worship in the church once a month also. According to a carefully laid plan 
two boys were to enter the church through a window, pull out the nails with 
which the door had been fastened, and as soon as it was open, the congre- 
gation was to enter the barricaded church. The plan was successful. Grabau, 
however, had also come to Eden on that Sunday to conduct services for his 
group. Buerger relates: “As I was in the pulpit, he entered the church through 
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the residence of the schoolteacher with his following, and he sat down in 
the chair standing next to the altar and remained quiet until I was finished. 
As I stepped to him and asked him to vacate the chair, since it now belonged 
to me, he ran up into the pulpit, clad in a fur coat. Since I feared that he 
might start preaching, I began quickly to intone the hymn after the sermon, 
and then chanted the collect and benediction, As soon as we had finished the 
doxology, Grabau intoned from the pulpit the song ‘A Mighty Fortress Is 
Our God.’ . . . I had announced a divine service for the afternoon. As we 
arrived at the church at the designated time, Grabau was still in the pulpit. 
We waited outside the door until the doxology had been sung, but before 
its conclusion we entered the church because we feared that Grabau might 
have the church doors nailed up again. But what did Grabau do to prevent 
our beginning our worship? He had his group sing thirteen long hymns, 
until it became dark and one could no longer read... . The matter came into 
court, and there my congregation was granted the use of the church, but also 
Grabau and his group received permission to conduct services there. Grabau 
would not. so he said, hold services under the same roof with a rabble and 
persuaded his little group to erect a small church at a different location.” 

Buerger highlights his ministry in West Seneca, N. Y., and an eleven- 
year ministry in Washington, D.C. The final years of Buerger’s ministry 
were spent at St. John’s Congregation in the Town of Hart, Winona 
County, Minn. 

The final pages of the volume are devoted to the reproduction in the 
original of various poems which Buerger wrote, especially during the latter 
days of his life. 

Undoubtedly, a countless number of individuals within The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod have been looking forward for many years to the 
publication of this volume. The translator and the publisher have made 
a significant contribution to the source materials of the Missouri Synod. 
Negotiations are underway at present for the transfer of the original Selbstbio- 
gtaphie to the Concordia Historical Institute archives. 

Orders may be placed with Concordia Historical Institute or sent directly 
_ to the Rev. E. J. Buerger of 21 Jefferson Street, Ellicottville, New York. 


A. RS. 
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